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Adequate Parole Supervision for Offenders* 
St. Alban Kite 


Assistant Director of Parole, State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, New Jersey 


Parole supervision can be described as adequate only when 
it assists the offender to become a self-directing, honest and 
useful member of society. The work of supervision is still in 
the process of evolution. Its further success will depend, (1) 
upon more adequate facilities for understanding the individual, 
and (2) upon the ever-increasing ability of the parole officer 
to help his charges follow the rules of right living by applying 
the lessons learned in the institution. 


THE NEW JERSEY PLAN FOR THE REHABILITATION 
OF THE OFFENDER 


The New Jersey plan rests on the study of the character, 
mentality and needs of the individual; it endeavors to under- 
stand each individual and to supply his requirements. The New 
Jersey system does not consider the work of parole supervision 
as something apart from institutional care and training, but 
rather as the continuation of a rehabilitation program which 
begins the moment the offender is received into custody. 

The treatment, training and supervision program is based 
on the scientific classification of each offender and the practical 
application of the information obtained is provided through a 
coordination of the policies of all State correctional institutions 
and bureaus, including the Parole Bureau. This system offers 
exceptional advantages in that it provides that the same spe- 


* Outline of an address delivered at the American Prison Congress, Louisville, 
October, 1930. 
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cialists who diagnose the offender upon admission, who make 
out his program, and who are responsible for his training 
under custody and release on parole, are ready to act as advisors 
until his final discharge from parole. 

This group of specialists, known as the Classification Com- 
mittee, is composed of the Superintendent, Psychologist, Psy- 
chiatrist, Educational and Vocational Directors, Disciplinarian 
and Representative of the Division of Classification and Parole, 


ASSISTANCE GIVEN BY THE PAROLE BUREAU 


When a delinquent is received in one of the New Jersey 
State correctional institutions, the Parole Bureau’s first step 
is to make a social investigation. In addition to the customary 
data given on these pre-institutional reports, the investigator 
makes special note of (1) types of work available in the offen- 
der’s community and (2) the investigator’s opinion as to wheth- 
er the offender would have a reasonable opportunity to adjust in 
the home environment when paroled. This social investigation 
aids the Classification Committee to diagnose and prescribe a 
program of care and training for the inmate while in custody. 

The inmate’s predilection for a trade is always considered. 
Nevertheless, in cases where the home environment is suitable, 
he is encouraged to take up such work as may be there avail- 
able. When the home conditions are very unfavorable, however, 
the inmate is trained for placement; that is, in farming, dairy- 
ing, kitchen or general hotel work, which assures maintenance 
after release. . 

It must not be thought, however, that bad home conditions 
are ignored. Unsuitable homes are brought to the attention 
of the Children’s Bureau, which immediately sets local agencies 
to work to bring about the rehabilitation of the family life. 

At present this bureau gives special attention to the homes 
of juveniles, and it is hoped that in time it may have facilities 
to render more aid in this most significant part of the super- 
visory work. 

A re-investigation of home conditions is again made by the 
Parole Bureau when the inmate is considered for release. This 
pre-parole report forms the basis for deciding where the pros- 
pective parolee shall live, as follows: 
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1. If the home conditions are suitable he is encouraged 


to return. 

2. If the home remains unsuitable, another is provided. 

3. When the family of the parolee lives out of the State 
he is allowed to join it if the home is satisfactory, provided an 
approved sponsor has been secured. 

All prospective parolees are given leaflets outlining pa- 
role duties, on which a satisfactory examination must be passed 
before release. As a general policy, every prospective parolee 
must have a suitable job awaiting him. If not provided by 
parents or friends, it is obtained through the Parole Bureau. 

The parole officer links, for the parolee, institutional life 

with life in society. Prior to the inmate’s release the parole 
‘ officer is provided with complete classification material. This 
means accurate information with respect to level of intelligence, 
personality deviation, trade and industrial skill, physical con- 
dition, social attitude, educational attainment and home situa- 
tion. The last step taken by the Parole Bureau before an 
inmate’s release is to arrange for him a personal interview with 
his parole officer. The value of such a procedure is too obvious 
to require comment. 


THE PAROLE OFFICER 


Results obtained in parole work depend largely upon the 
personality of the officer and the mutual respect and confidence 
existing between officer and parolee. Above all, the officer 
must make himself a friend of the parolee, and must have faith 
in his success. Perseverance in spite of difficulties must be ac- 
quired. Success for the officer largely depends upon his ability 
to elicit interest and help from welfare and other agencies and 
individuals. 

The parole officer cannot supervise single-handed. He 
must know his territory and cooperate with employers, pastors, 
recreation groups, probation officers, etc. Monthly meetings 
with the Parole Director are held, at which time problem cases 
are discussed and methods of work outlined. 

The new Civil Service standard for parole officers in New 
Jersey requires college graduation or its equivalent, a standard 
course in social service or its equivalent, and two years’ experi- 
ence as social investigator or its equivalent. 
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The centralized parole system in New Jersey makes possi- 
ble the assignment of specific territorial districts to each parole 
officer, who, as a general procedure, supervises all former in- 
mates from all correctional institutions living in his territory, 
It is, of course, understood that all parolees have a supervisor 
of their own sex. 


INDIVIDUAL AND INDETERMINATE SUPERVISION 


Supervision naturally lessens as adjustment progresses, 
Frequency of contact is based on the individual need of the pa- 
rolee. If he seems to be adjusting satisfactorily, the monthly 
visits of the first year are reduced to quarterly the second year, 
and in the third year become semi-annual. 

Thus, although our parole supervision is in policy indeter- 
minate, under ordinary conditions parole visitation is terminated 
at the end of the third year, at which time the parolee is given 
conditional release providing, of course, that his maximum sen- 
tence has not yet expired. Conditional release means that the 
parolee is not subject to visits nor obligated to report unless 
he changes his address. However, he understands that he may 
be again subjected to active supervision if he fails to live up 
to the standard. 

The initial parole period in the case of the parolees with 
low mentalities or psychopathic conditions is in the nature of 
a trial period, during which intensive supervision is provided. 
If the parolee gives promise of successful adjustment by the 
end of the trial period, supervision is somewhat less intensive 
during the next three months or until adjustment is satisfactory. 

Experience shows that the parole objective for these types 
must be more carefully outlined than for ordinary cases. For 
example, one feeble-minded boy was highly successful as long 
as he considered himself on trial, but when told that he was 
now on regular parole this responsibility was too much for him 
and it was necessary to extend the trial period indefinitely. 

The New Jersey system has discarded routine reports by 
mail from parolees, and now requires that all visitations by the 
officer be made unannounced, whether at the parolee’s home or 
at his place of work. In support of this plan parolees are re- 
quired to report (1) change of home address, (2) change of 
work, (3) unemployment or other difficulties. These are the 
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only reports required on the parolee’s initiative, but all are en- 
couraged to maintain friendly relations with their | officers 
through personal correspondence. 


A SUGGESTED CRITERION FOR EVALUATING PAROLE ADJUSTMENT 


The separation of individuals into specifically labeled class- 
es is a solemn responsibility, but the classification of human be- 
havior is a still greater responsibility. We cannot read the 
minds and hearts of individuals; we must base our judgment of 
success or failure on outward conduct. 

Three classifications are suggested as a basis for evaluating 
parole adjustment; namely, (1) successes, (2) failures, and (3) 
intermediates. It goes without saying that not less than one 
year’s period of supervision is necessary in order to judge the 
tendency of an individual towards success or failure. 

The three classifications may be described as follows: 


Success: 
1. Those who maintain contact with the parole officer. 
2. Those who avoid conflict with the law. 
3. Those whose attitude towards home, work and society 
is loyal. 
In general, the parolee’s attitude, effort and the results at the 
end of the set period, forms the basis for judgment. 


Failures: 
1. Those who deliberately break contact with the parole 
officer. 
2. Those who are returned to the institution for violation 
of parole duties. 
3. Those who come into conflict with the law and may be 
a. recommitted to the same institution for another 
offense, or 
b. sent to another penal or correctional institution 
for another crime. 
4. Those who maintain contact with the parole officer and 
avoid arrest but show only too plainly by attitude and 
actions that they do not mean to make good. 


Intermediates: As the name implies, these cannot be classified 
as either successes or failures. Under this 
heading may be listed 
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1. Those who break contact temporarily. ' 

2. Those who are “forever getting out of work” or getting 
into minor conduct difficulties. 

3. Those whose length of time on parole is too short to 
permit definite classification.* 


It is important that the above-mentioned criteria for evalu- 
ating adjustment be applied separately to the various types of 
parolees; for instance, to those of different mental levels, such 
as average, borderline or feebleminded intelligence. Also, the 
question must be taken into consideration whether parolees so 
grouped according to degree of mentality have any psychopathic 
conditions. 

Other classified groupings suggest themselves, such as first 
offenders, occasional offenders, and habitual offenders. Statis- 
tical data on success and failure are too often based on the total 
number of parolees, without due regard to mental levels, psy- 
chopathic conditions or pre-institutional conduct, etc. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it should be emphasized that, while it is noth- 
ing more than good science and common sense to speak and 
think of classes and types, these are in themselves only the 
terms in which we may formulate our thoughts, direct programs 
and collect statistics. It would be fatal to allow the idea of 
human personality to be “lost in the shuffle.’ We must have 
faith in the under-privileged boy’s inherent capacity to make 
good, and in other resources besides our own to assist him. We 
must have faith, and we must have love in the genuine, not the 
sentimental, sense, for the unfortunate brother; love and cour- 
age enough to admit that except for God’s grace, and better op- 
portunities, we do but see in him the figure of ourselves. 
~ * Rather than provide that parole be terminated at the expiration of the offender's 
sentence, there is some question whether it-might not be more judicious to subject him to 
parole supervision for, say, three years. This would afford protection to the offender 


and to society in the event that his maximum sentence expired too soon after his re- 
lease from the institution. 
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The Use of Visual Aids in the Special Class 


Jean Parnes 


Binet Class, Burnet Street School, Newark, New Jersey 


During a recent discussion of the new curricula for tradi- 
itional and sub-normal classes, the following questions were 
raised: 


First,—Can visual aids in education be used to advantage 
in the special class for very slow children? 


Second,—If so, what types of pictures can be shown to such 
children? 


Third,—Do visual aids in education help to overcome per- 
sonality disorders? 


Let us consider, momentarily, this new teaching device, and 
we find the answer to our first question in the boldest affirma- 
tive—for the outstanding quality of visual aids is in its posi- 
tive values. This is especially needed in teaching the sub-norm- 
al or retarded child. With visual aids the child actually sees 
the picture of the thing he is talking about. It is startlingly 
realistic. This realism gives a slow child confidence—and the 
little success which he attains in his first effort encourages him 
to talk freely on almost any topic or activity with which he has 
had any contact or experience. Furthermore, subnormal chil- 
dren after several years of retardation in the grades develop 
a suppression for oral expression, and again we witness a tri- 
umph for visual education. Visual aids offer the very best 
opportunities for freedom of speech, encouragement of conversa- 
tion, and speech correction. 

The child is asked to tell what he sees in the picture before 
him. This does not necessitate any great amount of previous 
information and even the dullest child is not afraid to tell what 
he can see. With this opportunity to make a contribution to 
his group every child can meet his classmates on an equal basis 
and competition for success is well begun. 

Children of low mentality need a great many impressions 
to help clinch a thought. Study through pictures meets this 
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need nicely by calling upon all the senses to help create impres.- 
sions, and moreover, since several subjects may be discussed 
in the teaching of one slide, the children can be taught to cor. 
relate their ideas. 


In considering the second question, (What types of pictures 
can be shown?) the answer obviously is, all types of pictures 
can be shown. 


Light arouses mental activity. The illumination spot as 
made by the picture machine serves as a collector of stray 
thoughts and keeps the interest of the group focused on a given 
point. However, the lantern must be brought in at the psycho- 
logical time. If you do not prepare the class by building up 
an interest in the topic or subject at hand, the lantern becomes 
only a toy—a diversion, and its value as an educational agency 
is lost. 

Health education is a most important task in the special 
class, and the teacher often finds it exceedingly difficult. Clean- 
liness in body,—cleanliness of clothes,—proper regulation of 
hours for play, hours for eating and sleeping must be taught. 
Proper sleeping and eating hours must be inculcated. Even 
what is proper in foods must in some way be instilled in minds 
that are frightfully deficient—yet governing every action of 
the child from waking to sleeping; as the majority of these 
children are without proper home guidance. 


With this project in mind the following situation was set 
up at the beginning of the new school year in September: 

In our classroom there is an exhibit of various cereal grains 
as they actually grew in the fields of Central New York State. 
Not one child present had ever seen wheat in that form before. 
In fact, it is doubtful if they could recognize any cereal in any 
form. After several questions had been asked voluntarily by 
the pupils we brought these cereals into classroom discussions. 
Interest grew and grew. It grew around wheat especially be- 
cause we learned from one little girl that the Little Red Hen 
planted some wheat. The crucial point had been reached. 
Wheat must be planted, it must grow from seed, it must be 
cultivated, reaped, thrashed, milled into flour, and baked for our 
food, and here at once visual aids in education became teacher. 

We got a few stereopticon slides which showed the differ- 
ent kinds of wheat. We saw the various types of machines 
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used in the planting and cultivation of wheat. We saw acres 
and acres and miles and miles of wheat in far off fields. We 
learned how tall it grew and saw it in shocks as high as big 
poys and girls. These same slides were used for several days 
and each time we discovered something new, and talked about 
some of the things that we had already learned. The next big 
event was to see the complete process of raising wheat as shown 
with stillfilms. These still-pictures were flashed only as fast 
as the class was ready to receive them, allowing plenty of time 
for discussion. After the children were familiar with the var- 
ious steps in growing wheat, they saw the story of wheat on a 
sixteen m.m. machine. This of course was natural in sequence 
as well as in action. 

Our third question is by far the most interesting in its 
human aspects and undoubtedly the most far reaching educa- 
tional problem with which the Special Class Teacher is called 
upon to deal. Personality disorders brought each child into 
this special class, and each individual has one or more glaring 
personality disorders, the solving and correction of any one of 
which by whatever agency may be commanded, is sufficient to 
entitle that agency to an undisputed place in teaching. Among 
these agencies the lantern is supreme. 


The social attitude that is developed through a lesson with 
pictures is most valuable to a sub-normal child who is unadjust- 
ed to his every day surroundings. This attitude if properly 
guided very often will help a child find his place in the social 
world. 

Let us take Tony, an eight year old boy with a mental age 
of five years. He is undersized, malnourished, dirty and delin- 
quent. Tony was a school character, known for his extreme 
stupidity. He gave his teachers very little trouble since he sel- 
dom came to school. 

With the combined efforts of teacher, truant-officer and 
mother we succeeded in getting Tony to school one Wednesday 
morning only to find him gone again that same afternoon. 
What to do to get Tony to come to school was the teacher’s 
big problem. 

The next day one of the other boys invited Tony to see the 
movies in school. Tony came and was fortunate enough to be 
assigned the job of caring for the lantern. That is, he was 
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taught to set it up and put it away. His contribution to the 
group established a position of importance for him, with the 
result that for the past nine months this delinquent has been 
absent but five days and those were for sickness. 


To-day, Tony is clean in appearance and he is learning to 
read and write, thanks to visual education which was the sole 
agency in bringing this boy to school. Visual aids have done 
for Tony what all other agencies have failed to do and that is, 
—it made Tony want to come to school. 

Another type of personality disorder is found in this boy: 

Amerigo, when he first came to the special class was a shy, 
fearful, undersized boy, with poor physical coordination, who 
could neither read nor write. His speech was infantile and with 
a mental age of barely four years there was very little for the 
teacher to work with. The only bright spot in an otherwise 
pathetic little figure were a pair of large bright eyes—and it 


was through these that the world became a happy place for that 
little fellow. 


The illuminated picture made with a lantern seemed real 
to Amerigo. Opportunity for free discussion made him less 
conscious of his speech defect. His eagerness to contribute 
simething to the lesson helped him overcome being fearful. 

Sitting in the same room and so near a machine that click- 
ed and flickered and made bright pictures on a screen, awakened 
in that little soul a desire to find out more about the mystery 
of the little black box—and he did. In a few weeks Amerigo 
was known as the chief operator. The speed and accuracy with 
which he can set up a stereopticon with all its attachments or 
a sixteen m.m. is worthy of comment. 

The room is never lonesome for the sound of Amerigo’s 
voice, for with the flicker of the first picture he is eager and 
ready to tell what he sees. 

Visual Education has been the means of growth for this 
youngster. It has made a leader out of a misfit. And, most 
important of all, it found for Amerigo a place in the world, 
since it is safe to assume that his vocation will follow along 
this line. He will not be a drain on society. 

The use of visual aids in education whether confined to 
special classes or covering the entire field of educational en- 
deavor actually staggers the imagination. It seems to have no 
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limitations. Likewise, in the past months of experimenting 
with visual aids, no limitations have been placed upon our ac- 
tivities, and it is a matter of great personal pride to have been 
surrounded by so sympathetic a group as the Principal of our 
school, Mr. Henry S. Hulse; our Binet Department Head, Dr. 
Meta L. Anderson; and Ass’t. Superintendent, Arthur G. Balcom, 
who gave us their fullest cooperation and all the resources of the 
Department of Visual Education. 


Professor Carroll recently said, “Education is life itself.” 
To what teaching device may we turn to better illustrate life 
in its varied activities than pictures, whether lantern slides, 
still-film, or movie? 


The Parable of the Implement 


It was midday at The Training School and many tiny fel- 
lows sat about under the shade trees where it was cool. The 
time was at hand to rest from the play of a hot morning. 

And it came to pass that Leonard, whose mental age sur- 
passed not three years, albeit he had lived twice that number, 
was taken into a room for play. 

Behold, as he entered the room his eyes fell upon a ball of 
many colors, enclosed in a pen. And great was his desire for 
the ball. By the side of the pen stood a stick long enough to 
reach the ball he coveted. But Leonard’s eyes were fast upon 
the ball and he reached for it again and again. And alas, his 
arms were too short. 

And not until many minutes had passed did he see the stick 
to look upon it. But the ball was more to be desired, so that 
straightway he ignored the stick and again reached for the ball. 

And soon Leonard turned away from the ball, for he was 
already tired. Then did he see the stick. Nor did it seem to 
him as an implement, but more like unto an object to be desired. 
Thereupon he grasped it, swung it, marched with it, and played 
in many ways. 

Suddenly his eyes fell again upon the ball of many colors. 
And lo, as the stick was now in his hand his glance rested upon 
it and straightway did he make use of it to obtain the ball. 
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And I considered, many there are who can use an imple- 
ment when it is already in hand, but rare is the man who findeth 
and taketh the implement unto himself for a purpose. 

Moreover, always must tiny fellows, whose mental ages will 
never go beyond three years, have someone to place the imple- 
ment before them. 


—CECELIA G. ALDRICH 


Teachers of Problem Children Needed 


“The study of individual differences has progressed to the 
stage that practically all physically or mentally handicapped 
children may receive a type of education especially adapted to 
their needs. 

The type, coming prominently to the fore and needing the 
most intensive study at this very moment, is that of the com- 
monly called problem child. Anomalies of behavior calling 
forth the movement called Character Education is occupying 
the attention of educators the country over. 

The industrial and economic situation of society in our ci- 
vilization makes living in the present day world an exceedingly 
complex problem. Individuals, easily disturbed emotionally, 
find that adjustments to environmental conditions are exceed- 
ingly difficult to make. The demands of the modern class room 
upon nervously constituted children cause additional strain and 
all sorts of irregularities of behavior result. The methods 
which are used in the improvement or correction of these unde- 
sirable behavior patterns determine, largely, whether the insta- 
bility of the child remains fixed and crystallizes into permanent 
nervous disorders, or whether the minor deviations from good 
conduct of young children cannot in some way be diverted into 
wholesome channels and a well-balanced self-controlled person- 
ality be produced.”—Detroit Educational Bulletin. 





The twenty-second session of the Summer School for Teach- 
ers of Backward or Mentally Deficient Children will be held at 
Vineland from July 13, to August 21, 1931. 
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New Book 


CooLEY, ROBERT L. et al. My Life Work: Building and Metal 
Trades. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1930. 218 pp. 


This volume is designed for the use of vocational counsel- 
lors, or young men who, without special educational training, 
are seeking congenial and profitable trades. 

Eighteen building and metal trades are discussed with ref- 
erence to (1) importance, (2) necessary equipment, (3) work- 
ing conditions, (4) prospects for the future of the work, (5) 
stability of the employment, (6) necessary knowledge, (7) phy- 
sical and personal qualifications, (8) apprenticeship training, 
(9) promotional steps, and (10) value of education in securing 
promotion. 

Following their discussion of each trade, the authors pre- 
sent a short bibliography of pertinent reading matter. 

The book should prove especially helpful to those who are 
compelled to leave school at comparatively early ages in order 
to seek employment. It is also suggestive as a method of ap- 
proach in the technique of vocational analysis and guidance. 


Vineland, N. J. RuTH T. MELCHER 


Mentally and Pyhisically Handicapped 


“A majority of the physically and of the mentally handi- 
capped children possess aptitudes and abilities which, when de- 
veloped by proper social, academic and vocational training can 
make these children socially and economically competent. To 
every child we owe the opportunity to develop to the maximum 
of his capacity. It is our particular duty to see that physically 
or mentally handicapped children have this opportunity, as a 
matter of right and fair play, in order to conserve human re- 
sources, and to afford protection against dependency, pauper- 
ism, frustration and delinquency.”—W. J. Ellis, White House 
Conference Report. 
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The Children’s Christmas Play 
December 30, 1930 
“THE WIZARD OF OZ” 


Cast of Characters 





















































The Wizard of Oz Joe G. 
His Assistant Wilbur B. 
Princess Glinda Mabel H. 
Scarecrow James W. 
Tin Woodman Charlie L. 
Lion Harty §. 
Peter Herbert H. 
Toto Peter S. 
Witch of the North Marietta 
The Wizard of Zoom Marvin P. 
Wazer Joe P, 
Captain of the Guard Walter S. 
Hassum Isadore Z. 
Genii Victor B. 
Herald James G. 
Captain of the Toy Soldiers Eddie W. 





Toy Soldiers, Guards of Glinda, Drill of the Fairy Folk, 
Munchkin Dancers, Dutch Dollies, Ladies of the Court, Rose 
Dancers, Guards of Zoom, Black Cats, Demons. 


Act I —Scene I —The Land of the Munchkins. 
Scene II—Road Leading: to the Emerald City. 
Act II —Scene I —The Workshop of the Wizard of Oz. 
Scene II—The Cave of the Wizard of Zoom. 
Act II— Throne Room in the Palace. 

























BETWEEN THE ACTS 
Song—“The First Christmas” Violet, Matilda, Richard, John, 













Charles 
Recitation—“Christmas Eve” James G. 
Song—‘“Dear Little Stranger” Edward K. 








Brass Quartet—Intermezzo “Cavalleria Rusticana and Sextet 
from Lucia” Charles A., James F., Walter S., Frank P. 
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Household Department 
Anna W. Hutchinson, Matron 


Annual Report 


Boys’ DEPARTMENT 


The outstanding event of the past year, I think to all of 
us, was the opening of the new cottage; the fulfillment of a 
very old dream. Since its opening, on Annual Day, when we 
proudly entertained more than three hundred visitors, the cot- 
tage has been an inspiration and a delight. During the hottest 
days of the summer the boys, barefooted and clad in sun suits 
and “shorts” found cool comfort in the airy living room. The 
dietary department kept us supplied with refreshing orange and 
tomato juices, which were served on alternating afternoons. 
Having our own kitchen, too, we have been able to cater more 
to the individual tastes and needs of the boys. 

Repairs have been made in nearly all of the cottages, and 
the boys as well as the employees have caught the spirit and 
are taking great pride in helping to freshen and beautify the 
rooms. 

Numerous improvements have been effected in Cattell Cot- 
tage. New floors have been laid on the second floor, the wood- 
work has been repainted, and new pictures hung. These things 
mean a great deal to the children, even to those who would not, 
perhaps, be expected to notice them. It was interesting, re- 
cently, to find eight little boys standing before a bright new 
picture, “The Covered Wagon,” pointing out such objects as 
Indians, mules, and the sky, and to hear one very little lad 
exclaim enthusiastically that it was quite “the bestest picture” 
he had ever seen. 

Baker Cottage is being entirely renovated, and should soon 
be completed. 


ACTIVITIES 


Nearly every week throughout the year brings the birthday 
of one or more of our boys. The request for a special birthday 
party comes very often from parents or relatives, and the boy 
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takes great pleasure in inviting his friends and planning for the 
evening’s entertainment. It is considered quite an honor to 
be an invited guest at a birthday party, and the position of 
host is much coveted. 


During the summer months the boys enjoyed frequent rides, 
picnics in the park or trips to the seashore. Our Camp was 
full of happy children all season, and we were able to add to 
their joy by making it possible for the groups to remain for 
longer periods than formerly. 

The last activity of the year has been, as always, happily 
centered about Christmas. Never was the Christmas spirit 
stronger, and never have the wishes of the children been more 
completely fulfilled than they were this year. The pride with 
which the boys showed the gifts they were sending home, and 
the glee with which they displayed those they received, will not 
soon be forgotten. The coming of Santa Claus, the Christmas 
play, the bright trees with the inspired confusion of gifts at 
their bases—what a happy way to end a happy year! 


Boys’ DEPARTMENT 


J. H. Findley, Boys* Supervisor 


During the past year we set as a goal the further develop- 
ment of the cottage as a home, and we believe we have succeed- 
ed at least in nearing that goal. The boys seem to feel, more 
than ever before, pride in their cottages, in keeping them attrac- 
tive, and in suggesting or making little improvements as they 
occur to them. We have helped by making rather extensive 
alterations and improvements, repainting the cottages, and add- 
ing to or replacing the furniture, rugs, curtains and lamps 
where needed. 


There have been very few changes in the department per- 
sonnel, and a strong bond of love and friendship exists between 
the boys and the employees. We are very fortunate in this re- 
spect, for the selection of persons of adequate training and de- 
sirable personality to be placed in immediate charge of the chil- 
dren is, we believe, the most important single factor in providing 
for their character development. A house father should be 
expected to do more than keep order. The child in the institu- 
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tion feels tremendously the influence of the people with whom 
he comes in contact. Wise direction is essential. A house fath- 
er who can keep the best of order, but who cannot show the 
children in his dining room the proper manner in which to hold 
a knife or fork is of little value to the institution. 

It is of primary importance to study each child as an indi- 
vidual; to find out his beliefs, what he likes to do, and then to 
build on this foundation. Our problem of behavior is becoming 
simplified through a number of indirect channels. The inter- 
esting work at school, the plays and moving pictures, the studies 
of the Laboratory, supervised play, play equipment, and farm 
work, all present centers for the interests of the children, and 
tend to stabilize and encourage them. In changing a bad child 
into a good one, we feel that the most essential thing is to build 
around the things he can do well; not to criticize the things in 
which he does not excel, or in which he fails. 


Certain health habits have been encouraged to insure the 
continued good health of the children. Meals are served at 
regular hours, and sufficient time is allowed at each meal to per- 
mit thorough mastication of food. Eating between meals is 
discouraged. The children are taught to eat simple, nourishing 
foods. The younger children receive twelve hours sleep, and 
the older children from nine to ten hours. 


Play, for our children, is an important business. If a child 
is six years old mentally, he should play a six-year-old game, 
even though he be much older physically. We must keep his 
play at his mental level, and be careful not to let him get into 
activities that will be too much for him. 


Children need fresh air and sunshine, and out-of-door play 
is preferable to indoor amusement, except on days when the 
weather is unusually inclement. Time is allowed for both ac- 
tive play and quieter forms of recreation. 

We have two baseball teams. During the past summer, in 
competition with good teams from the community, our senior 
team won eighteen, tied three and lost nine games out of thirty. 
The junior team played eight games, of which they won five 
and lost three. These boys have shown excellent spirit, com- 
peting in a fair, sportsmanlike manner. They have learned to 
play for the fun of playing, and to view defeat and victory in 
their true perspective. We believe this training, received in 
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competition and contacts, to be of material aid in the develop. 
ment of the boys. 


Swimming is taught. We are fortunate in having a con- 
crete swimming pool. Adequate supervision insures the safety 
of the children, and each year brings to us the same feeling of 
gratified surprise at the increasing ranks of sturdy swimmers 
and divers. 

Many of the children have garden plots, which are a source 
of genuine pleasure and continued interest. 


Each year we strive to add features to our recreation pro- 
gram so that it will offer to the children amusement that will 
win and hold their attention. It is the aim of the department 
to occupy each child’s time so wisely that there will be little 
opportunity to do wrong and every chance to improve. 


THE SAYFORD CLUB 


This has been an active year for the boys of the Sayford 
Club. At the beginning of the season the club room was re- 
painted by the boys, who take great pride in it. During the 
year cake and candy sales were held, by means of which the 
club helped to pay for its electric radio, and numerous parties 
were given. In addition to the radio, the club equipment now 
includes a piano, a billiard table, and many games. 


With only a little help from outside, this organization is 
managed by the older boys who are its members. It proves an 
excellent outlet for their surplus energy, and, although it is hard 
to estimate a change of spirit or an improvement in moral tone, 
we do feel that there has been decided gain in these directions 
since the establishment of the club. 

The social life of the institution is very important, and a 
great deal of time is given to clubs, cottage parties and other 
social activities, for it is through this social matrix that tradi- 
tion and spirit are handed down. 


INDUSTRIAL 


The routine matters that occupy much of the time of this 
department are taken care of in what we believe to be the best 
possible manner. The ordering, preparing, cooking and serv- 
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ing of approximately nine hundred seventy-five meals each day 
requires careful management. 

In the vegetable room vegetables are prepared for the kit- 
chens, and ice cream made for the entire institution twice each 
week. The new Frigidaire units have lessened our problems a 
great deal. The ice maker makes enough ice to keep us sup- 
plied at this time and the coil units insure a constant low tem- 
perature. 

The children’s dining rooms are kept neat and clean with 
the aid of an electric scrubber and polisher. New, brightly- 
colored drapes have been hung at every window, little wall bas- 
kets for flowers have been placed at intervals on the walls, and 
table cloths with colored borders have added a cheery touch 
as well as proving a help in the sorting of the laundry. 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT 


Mary L. Vernon, Matron 


This has been one of the happiest years we have ever had, 
and one of the busiest. 

Happiness has certainly been first. There have been spec- 
ial rides, outings and picnics throughout the year, and never 
nave there been so many parties, in which everyone took part. 
Never before have we received such understanding, friendly co- 
yperation from parents and friends. It has seemed to be a fine 
general spirit, this willingness of these kind people to extend 
love, not only to a particular child, but to the whole group, in- 
cluding those wistful little ones who, otherwise, would have 
nobody. 

Every cottage in the girls’ department now has its electric 
radio, and the programs are followed with much interest. We 
have found a very good disciplinarian in the radio; the girls 
consider it a privilege worth striving for to be allowed to stay 
up past their usual bedtime for some special program. The 
majority of our radios have been gifts, and they have certainly 
been appreciated. 

Numerous improvements have been made in the cottages. 
Moore has been completely gone over, and the new paint, the 
pastel-colored bedspreads, the dainty curtains and gay pictures 
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and lamps have made it more than ever a charming home for 
the girls. An especially thoughtful provision here has been the 
opening of two adjoining rooms to make one large sitting room, 
where the older girls may sew, read, or play games without 
being disturbed by the more active play of the younger children, 
who are allowed to frolic to their hearts’ content in the play- 
room on the second floor. 

And as a fitting close to the year, Christmas was never 
more beautiful. In the gala business of preparing gifts to be 
sent to others, the hanging of the fat wreaths that looked from 
our windows, the trimming of the trees with their gay little 
lights, and in the actual reception of the Christmas Saint him- 
self, we have had a merry, merry Christmas. 


INDUSTRIAL 


The dressmaking and tailoring departments, never idle, 
have been subject to more pressure of work than usual. One 
reason has been that we are growing, not only institutionally, 
but individually. The number of little dresses to be lengthen- 
ed again and again would be almost appalling, did we not feel 
such keen satisfaction in the sturdy growth thus indicated in 
the children. These alterations fall to the lot of the dressmak- 
ing department, which is also responsible for mending, and for 
the making of bed linens, towels, table linens, and clothing. 

For the tailoring department we have purchased a new 
double-stitching machine. One of the boys has become profi- 
cient in operating this, and it is proving very helpful. 

Our institutional growth is beginning seriously to tax the 
capacity of our laundry, which has served us for a number of 
years. Last summer we dressed the little boys in cool “shorts,” 
which required more frequent laundering than knickerbockers, 
and the experiment was so successful that we are planning to 
continue this costume for the warm months. For these and for 
other reasons, not the least of which is the poor location and 
out-of-date equipment of our present laundry, we are really 
feeling the need for a new one. 
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